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A Call for Intellectual Leaders 
Cartton J. H. Hayes, Pu.D. 
OST Reverend Archbishop, Reverend Fathers, 

Reverend Sisters, Members of the Graduating 
Class of the College of New Rochelle, Ladies and Gentle- 
men: I esteem it a signal honor to be privileged to speak 
this afternoon. My life has lain among books and stu- 
dents, and it is a source of unfailing pleasure to be in 
the presence of scholars and to talk to students. This 
afternoon I experience a particular pleasure, for I find 
myself in a peculiarly exhilarating environment: the gala 
day of a justly eminent Catholic college for young wo- 
men, a college conducted by a most devoted and distin- 
guished Sisterhood and at festivities honored by his Grace, 
the Archbishop, and attended by a multitude of the well- 
wishers of this college and its graduates. So, as I say, 
itis an honor to address you. But it is also a refresh- 
ment of my soul and an antidote to fits of pessimism from 
which I sometimes suffer. 

Frankly, there are times when I feel very gloomy about 
the thing called “modern progress,” times when I am 
downright pessimistic about what our fellow-Americans 
call “progress.”” Undoubtedly there has been in our, own 
age, particularly in the United States, noteworthy progress 
in the convenience and comfort of life. Our houses and 
apartments, even in our smaller communities, are equip- 
ped with all sorts of mechanical conveniences: running 
water, gas and electric lights, steam heat, vacuum 
cleaners, fireless cookers, electric washing-machines, 
canned foods, and canned music. You press a button 
and your work is done for you; you press another but-. 
ton, and your entertainment is provided. From the thick 
daily paper, a triumph of mechanical invention, we can 
learn the latest news and gossip of the world, and in- 
cidentally by glancing at its advertisements we can tell 
where we may do our day’s shopping. By means of 
the telephone, installed in our homes, we are “in” or “out” 
toour friends and acquaintances as suits our convenience. 
And when we travel, we roll about the country in com- 
fortable Pullmans or in luxurious motor-cars, or we dart 
about the streets of our cities in daring taxicabs. Verily, 
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great is modern machinery ; and if labor-saving mechanical 
inventions signify progress, then truly our age and our 
country are extremely progressive. 

Machinery should be a blessing to us. It should give 
us more time to cultivate the things of the mind and soul. 
But does it in fact? Does it not serve actually to dull 
our thinking, to give our brains a vacation, and to pro- 
mote luxury and idleness rather than spiritual welfare? 
Real progress, as I conceive’ it, requires, along with 
physical and mechanical betterment, constant improvement 
individually and collectively in the two distinctive attri- 
butes of human kind, the mind and the soul. If we are 
to make real progress, we must be not only more com- 
fortable but also better and more thoughtful. Yet how, 
in practise, do the American people of our age utilize 
mechanical conveniences for the improvement of ‘their 
souls and minds? 

So far as mind is concerned, I am very pessimistic at 
times. I get the idea that the American people as a whole 
are nowadays using their brains and wits less than they 
did a generation ago. They are confronted with the 
gravest social problems, with serious political problems, 
and with significant racial problems; and outside of little 
handfuls of “reformers” here and there, they are not in-- 
forming themselves about these problems or seeking to 
solve them. Instead, they are chloroforming their minds. 
Terrified by the thought of studying philosophy or dizest- 
ing the facts of history and economics or reading truly 
great literature, they content themselves with headlines 
and sensational stories in the daily news, with “slush” 
in the cheap periodicals, and with flashy novels; and so 
quickly do even these trivialities fag the brains of ‘our 
generation that millions of our countrymen seek mental 
Nirvana day after day in the touring car and night after 
night in the moving-picture theater. I defy any one to 
think straight or clearly on any subject after watching the 
movies for two hours or riding sixty miles in an auto- 
mobile. 

We apply anesthetics to our brains, and I fear we apply 
them also to our souls, with worse results. Under the 
spell of physical comforts and conveniences, are not the 
American people as a whole actually retrograding in 
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spiritual matters? The hardy pioneer and the frontiers- 
man of a generation or two ago have given place to the 
“softy” and the seeker after pleasure. The fear of pain 
and suffering is as boundless as the craze for possession 
and the thirst for enjoyment. There is an increase of vul- 
gar ostentation in dress, in manners, and in entertainment, 
and a sharp decline in true refinement and in the practise 
of the simple, basic Christian virtues. Personal conduct 
in this country is guided less and less by reasoned prin- 
ciples and supernatural faith. If the process be unchecked, 
the next generation will witness a miserable spiritual 
backsliding of the United States into the infamies of 
pagan antiquity. 


Tue Cuyurcn’s GoLpEN CHANCE. 


3ut just as I am sinking into the slough of despond 
about the America people and perhaps dragging you down 
with me into the depths of pessimism, a saving thought 
occurs to me and cheers me. This thought I would com- 
municate to you and have it cheer you as it cheers me. 
The thought is this: that in the United States today the 
Catholic Church has an opportunity, the like of which 
has not been presented since the ancient days of the 
Roman Empire. In those ancient days the Catholic 
Church, recently founded in a small Eastern province, 
grew and spread gradually as a little leaven in a great 
lump. At first its adherents were mainly humble folk 
in the cities, but by degrees, through the intensitv of 
their Faith and the purity of their lives, they converted 
alike the masses and the classes throughout the whole 
Empire. The result was real human progress registered 
in the high intellectual and spiritual achievements of the 
Middle Age. 

It may be even so with the Catholic Church in the 
United States. The seed of Faith, first planted in our 
cities chiefly by humble immigrants, has been growing 
and fructifying from coast to coast. It may be destined 
to bring forth a rich harvest in the fields of spirit and 
mind and culture. There is no doubt about the numerical 
growth of Catholicism in the United States. A hundred 
and thirty years ago there was only one Catholic Bishop 
in the country, and there were then fewer laymen than 
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there are priests today. Within a century the Catholic 
population has increased from forty thousand to twenty 
millions. Almost twenty per cent of the nation is now 
Catholic, at least in name. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the Church’s amazing growth, 
American Catholics have had no such influence upon the 
thought and life of the whole nation as their numbers 
would lead-us to expect. They have come too recently 
from Europe; they have been distributed too unevenly 
throughout the country; they have had to toil in a new 
land for bare subsistence; they have had to disarm 
criticism and prejudice; they had to build churches and 
seminaries and schools. 

Right now, for the first time, real opportunity presents 
itself to the Catholic Church in the United States. With 
the foundations of ecclesiastical organization securely laid, 
with a great educational system elaborated, with the vast 
majority of our people native-born, and with a steady 
trickle of converts from among the colonial families of 
America, the way is at last prepared for Catholicism to 
supply spiritual and intellectual leaders to the American 
nation. We are no longer immigrants. We are Ameri- 
cans, and as such we take second place to none in allegi- 
ance to our country and in prayer and work for her 
prosperity and well-being. Early Catholics were the salt 
of the Roman Empire; we American Catholics can and 
shall be, under Divine Providence, the salt of the United 
States. . 

We Catholics are a minority of the American nation, 
and, so far as we can see with our human eyes, we are 
likely to remain a minority for many years to come. 
Statistics published last year show that from 1906 to 
1916 the increase of American Catholics did not quite 
keep pace with the total increase of the population of 
the country. There is a considerable number of conver- 
sions every year, but conversions do not entirely offset 
the leakage from the Church. Nevertheless, these facts 
should not discourage us. There can be little doubt that 
the American Catholics of the present generation are bet- 
ter instructed in their Faith than ever before and hetter 
provided with means of practising their religion; the 
leakage, very large and very serious some fifty years ago, 
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is gradually being lessened and checked. Besides, it should 
be remembered that throughout history the most vital 
changes and reforms have been inaugurated and accom- 
plished by minorities, sometimes by small minorities. We 
Catholics are a large minority-of the American nation, 
approximately a fifth, and if we are united and energetic, 
if we are spiritually alive and intellectually awake, we 
can seize and utilize the wonderful opportunity now of- 
fered us. 


THE OpporTUNITY THE War GAVE 


it does seem to me that all things are working together 
to provide the Catholic Church with a marvelous oppor- 
tunity in the United States. Precisely at the moment 
when the internal organization of the Church here has 
been perfected, when immigration of European Catholics 
has lessened, when American Catholics are becoming 
conscious of their number and strength, at this very 
moment the Catholic Church in America has been put 
to a decisive test and proved not wanting. I refer to 
the recent Great War. 

The war evoked unparalleled activity on the part of 
American Catholics. Young laymen responded in 
astonishing numbers to the call to arms; and the way 
in which they fought and, most of all, the way in which 
many of them died, won the admiration of their fellow- 
countrymen and will not quickly be forgotten. Nor will 
our countrymen forget the devotion and heroism of the 
Catholic chaplains, the patriotism of the Bishops and 
Archbishops, the manifold services of the Knights of 
Columbus, the ministrations of the Religious Orders, the 
achievements of Catholic nurses and of Catholic women 
generally. 

War-activity.is still producing results. It has served to 
awaken a new loyalty of Catholics to their Church and 
at the same time to arouse a new respect for the Church 
on the part of non-Catholics. There is a new and un- 
wonted curiosity about us among our fellow-countrymen. 
Before the war, if I may be pardoned a personal allusion, 
I was “tolerated” by my non-Catholic friends and ac- 
quaintances, but they thought me a little queer or a little 
dangerous. Now, after the war, these same friends and 
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acquaintances literally beg me for information about the 
Catholic attitude toward politics, economics, and all man- 
ner of social, intellectual, and spiritual questions ; and were 
I to answer all their questions I would have to be a theo- 
logian and doctor of the Church. Even the bigotry which 
still displays itself in certain parts of the country,.is now 
rather a compliment than a hindrance to our progress. 

Our popularity has been heightened, no doubt, by the 
first considerable recognition in America of the real role 
of the Catholic Church, that it is a spiritual force in a 
world of materialism, that it is a bulwark of certainty 
in a world of doubt, that it is a constructive power ina 
destructive and disintegrating world. The Catholic 
Church, the oldest institution of mankind, has suddenly 
appeared most timely and up-to-date. It has met the 
human needs of a new era, showing natural sympathy 
with the political tendencies of our age,—self-determina- 
tion, nationalism, democracy, and the emancipation of wo- 
man,—and standing like a rock against the now discredited 
philosophies of Marxian Socialism, on the one hand, and 
extreme individualism, on the other. 

You are wondering, perhaps, what all this has to do 
with you young women now graduating from the College 
of New Rochelle. It has, I think, a peculiar significance 
for you. You especially should understand the sore need 
of the United States, in the present age of physical com- 
forts and conveniences, for the spiritual aid of Catholic 
Faith and Catholic worship and for the stimulus and 
guidance of Catholic philosophy. You especially should 
appreciate the fact that the Catholic Church is now rapidly 
assuming a position in the United States to satisfy this 
need. We have the numbers and the organization. Our 
fellow-countrymen are looking to us ever more anxiously 
and more hopefully. Grant me that our country needs 
you and that you should serve our country as well as our 
God—if you will. The question remains, will you? 

You graduates of this college! Why are you here? 
Why have your parents cared for you and made sacrifices 
that you might have the advantages of a college educa- 
tion? Why have the Sisters labored and toiled to build 
and develop this institution of higher learning? Why has 
his Grace, the Archbishop, patronized this college? Why 
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will you receive diplomas at this commencement? All 
these are for you, but for you only as stewards. Edu- 
cation, like wealth, must be treated as a stewardship. You- 
owe it to the Archbishop, to the Sisters, and to your 
parents to accept your education as a trust which is not 
to be buried in the ground but is to be used for the 
common good. 


WANTED: INTELLECTUAL LEADERS. 


The greatest need among Catholics, in my humble 
opinion, is of intellectual leaders. We boast of twenty 
million Catholics in this country, but how many of them 
are scholars and scientists, artists and critics? There are 
more intellectual leaders among three million Catholics 
in Ireland and even among the two million Catholics in 
England, than among the whole twenty million in the 
United States. In England the Catholics have an in- 
tellectual class greatly in excess of their relative numbers ; 
here we have an intellectual class relatively much smaller. 
Yet without a large and vigorous intellectual class we 
shall never influence: profoundly the life and thought of 
America. 

It is true that our Catholic colleges are annually turn- 
ing out thousands of young men and young women with 
academic degrees. It is true also that the non-Catholic 
colleges and universities throughout the country are an- 
nually turning out other thousands of Catholic young 
people with academic degrees. Nevertheless it must be 
confessed that altogether too large a proportion of these 
thousands have gotten little or no intellectual stimulus 
from their four years’ training. Too many of our young 
people go to college for purely social reasons. Too many 
go for athletic reasons. Too many go for financial rea- 
sons. How to earn a few more dollars than one’s father 
or how to move in a more exclusive social set than one’s 
mother has been the predominant ambition. Truly in- 
tellectual interests are a by-product. 

This tendency must be stopped. You young women 
now graduating from the College of New Rochelle can 
make a beginning so far as you yourselves are concerned. 
You can make this afternoon a commencement in fact 
as well as in name. With grateful regard for the pur- 
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poses of your parents in sending you here, and with real 
appreciation of the training you have received here, you 
should now commence to lead an intellectual life. No 
matter what walk of practical life you follow—whether 
it be teaching or marrying—you should live increasingly 
in the society of books, ever remembering that religion 
and learning should go hand in hand and character grow 
with knowledge. 

And do not be timid in the pursuit of the intellectual life, 
nor fearful lest, as women, you cannot use it to advantage. 
I do not know why women are called the “weaker” sex. | 
suspect such a description was invented by the more boast- 
ful sex. Men are stronger than: women in boastfulness 
as well as in physique; but the man who knows not the 
potential strength of woman in faith, in devotion, in de- 
termination, has never known a Christian wife, sister, 
or mother. Certainly the whole history of the Christian 
Church is the story of the inspiration which its sons have 
found in the example and encouragement of good and 
loyal women. I say this not hastily or by way of flattery, 
but deliberately and with emphatic sincerity. 

You young women are strong, not weak; and your in- 
dividual and collective strength is needed as never before. 
What a work you can do, through the many years which 
I pray God may be give you, for yourselves, for your 
God, for your Church, and for your country! If you 
are truly consecrated to the service of Christ and if you 
are truly determined in wise and far-sighted manner to 
multiply the talents He has given you, you can be sparks 
that shall ignite many of the Catholic laity throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. You can and must 
be among the pioneers of a religious and intellectual re- 
formation of the twentieth century, the reformation that 
will lead the thoughtless and the erring back to Christ and 
Catholic truth. 


AWAY WITH THE APOLOGETIC MIND. 


If you would be pioneers of a reformation, if you 
would grasp the splendid opportunity which your country 
and your age present to you, you must rid yourselves of 
certain attitudes of mind and habits of work which are 
too prevalent among us, First among these, I would put 
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timidity and shame-faced apology. We American 
Catholics are too prone to think and act as though we 
were inferior to our fellow-countrymen; and so long as 
we think ourselves inferior, we can hardly blame others 
for accepting us at our own valuation. We are perpe- 
tually on the defensive, despite the well-known fact that 
merely defensive tactics have never won any battle, 
whether physical or moral. With trust in God and faith 
in the Church, we must cut lose from defensive positions, 
alvance into the open, and do whatever seems wise in 
whatever way seems best without regard to the criticism 
of conventional minds. We must get rid of our hyper- 
sensitiveness about what other people think and say. We 
must be honest with ourselves and always courageous. 
If there is one certain attitude of the whole American 
people, it is their admiration of courage and honesty. 
Our fellow-countrymen will respect us, if we have self- 
respect. 

This brings me to a second attitude of mind and habit 
of work which must be changed. I refer now to netty 
combativeness. So long as we are on the defensive, act- 
ing from a sense of timidity and inferiority, we are in- 
clined to interpret every sign of ignorance as an act 
of hostility against us, and to waste precious time and 
energy in little fights to no great purpose. We are con- 
tinually criticizing the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A,, 
or finding fault with the public schools or with what 
non-Catholics are doing with immigrants and in the field 
of social work in our cities, so much so that to many 
Americans fault-finding and destructive criticism appear 
as the special mission of the Catholic Church. Think 
of the ink and oratory which we pour out in abuse and 
condemnation of Socialism, and think at the same time 
how little we do to teach the American nation at large, 
or even our own people, the positive social and economic 
principles of Christianity. We shall make real progress 
toward the religious reformation of America only when 
we “soft-pedal” our suspicions and petty combativeness 
and go-on both feet into all parts of the land teaching 
positive Catholic principles and seeking to carry them into 
effect. A considerable part of anti-Catholic bigotry in the 
United States is based not on malice but on ignorance, 
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and many of our fellow-countrymen, now alienated by 
our negative attitude, will welcome our positive program 
and applaud our positive achievements. Fight we must, 
but let our fighting be not so much against something as 
for something. 


DESPICABLE “SoOcIAL CLIMBING.” 


There is still another attitude of mind against which I 
would warn you very bluntly. It is an attitude. of mind 
far too prevalent among American Catholics of your 
generation, and one for which I have the supremest con- 
tempt. I mean “social climbing.” Do not misunderstand 
me. I want each of you ambitious to improve your posi- 
tion and standing in the community, but I want such im- 
provement to be based on real moral and intellectual at- 
tainments and I want it absolutely devoid of contempt 
for others less fortunate than yourselves. I admire 
laudable ambition but I detest “social climbing.” You 
know what “social climbing” is. You can recognize a 
“social climber” when you see one. But are you im- 
pressed with the silliness and the viciousness of the prac- 
‘tise? The young woman, and the young man too, who 
develops contempt for parents and who subordinates 
everything to hobnobbing with the wealthy and the 
fashionable, is surrendering, consciously or unconsciously, 
all self-respect and getting in return only the amused 
tolerance of the so-called upper classes. Get the bug of 
social-climbing out of your system. Be yourself. Re- 
member that the greater your opportunity has been, the 
greater should be your humility. Do not get excited about 
social faux pas of your old friends, for if you do you 
will probably excite the mirth of your new friends. You 
are more likely to be laughed at if you are afraid of be- 
ing laughed at. And if you are perpetually thinking 
‘What shall I do to ingratiate myself with Mrs. Got- 
rocks?” or “What shall I say to please Mrs. Spender- 
Jones?” or “What shall I wear to impress Mrs. Pierpont 
Stuyvesant?” then I am sure your education has been 
mighty poor and your chance of amounting to anything 
worth-while is extraordinarily slim. It is not by “social 
climbing” that the real needs of our country and our 
Church will be recognized and met, It is not for “social 
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climbing” that diplomas will be handed you this after- 
noon. 

So far I have talked about certain habits of mind which 
| would have you avoid: social climbing, petty com- 
bativeness, and shame-faced apology. There remain two 
or three habits of mind which I would urge you care- 
fully to cultivate and zealously to guard. The first of 
these is the habit of reading and study. I would im- 
press this upon you as forcibly as I can. There is too 
natural a tendency to feel that, after preparatory school 
and four years of college, one’s education is complete; 
one leaves books behind and goes out into the broad world 
to lead an entirely different life. It is not so. Your 
raining in preparatory school and in college is inteuded 
primarily to fit you to use your God-given intellects, and 
your intellects won’t live for fifty years on the feeding 
of four years. You should commence today not to throw 
away your books but to redouble your reading and study. 
You should keep abreast of the times in which you live 
and you should increase your familiarity with the literary 
and artistic masterpieces of the past. 


READING, Stupy, SocraL Work. 


Reading and study are particularly important for 
Catholics. The Church knows only to well that a little 
learning is a dangerous thing, but she knows equally well 
that profound learning is to her a mighty bulwark. 
Catholics lose their Faith, not through too much knowl- 
edge, but through too little. If you are to be identified 
with a religious and intellectual reformation in the United 
States, you must be enlightened and well-informed Catho- 
lcs. Along with your prayer-book and your Bible, every- 
one of you should have at hand a complete set of the 
“Catholic Encyclopedia,” that splendid storehouse of in-— 
formation about the mind and action of the Church, and 
vou should constantly refer to it. Besides, you should 
know what Catholics have done and are doing in litera- 
ture and art and music, in philosophy and the social 
sciences. You should read regularly some good Catholic 
periodical and you should identify yourself with some 
larned Catholic society. Catholicism is not mere form 
and ceremony, nor is it a matter of opinion; it is a dog- 
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matic philosophy of life, and the person who could preach 
and practise it, must know and love it. 

Another habit I would urge you to acquire, and this is 
the habit of taking an intelligent personal interest in some 
phase of social welfare work. Do not be students through- 
out life to the exclusion of active participation in Catho- 
lic work. The Catholic Church has a social mission to 
perform so vast and so intricate that there is a part and 
place in it for every loyal layman and laywoman. Now- 
adays human life is fearfully complex; every one of our 
cities of any age and size is characterized by blocks of 
slums and dozens of diverse nationalities ; our rural p-ob- 
lems are growing in number and magnitude. Not one 
of these problems—economic, social, racial or moral, — 
can be solved without the aid of religion. And who shall 
bring the aid of effective religion to our modern social 
problems except devoted and trained Catholic men and 
women? 

As a general rule we Catholics until very recently have 
been willing to treat our religion as a highly individual 
affair and to leave the social mission of the Church en- 
tirely to our priests and religious. But already a change 
is occurring. Right here, in this great archdiocese of 
New York, the change is apparent. It may be said to date 
from the noteworthy “Survey” which his Grace, the 
present Archbishop, directed three years ago and which 
led to the establishment of the “Catholic Charities of the 
Archdiocese of New York.” It is our own beloved Arch- 
bishop who has inaugurated the religious and social re- 
formation in America, and who has summoned all of us 
to treat our religion not purely as an individual affair 
but as a social gospel and a social duty. 

There is so much social work to be done, and it is so 
pressing. A mere catalogue of it, such as you find in the 
last “Report” of the ‘Catholic Charities,” fills several 
pages. It includes the conduct of day-nurseries, clubs for 
young people, girl-scout troops, settlement-houses, neigh- 
borhood visitation, probation work in connection with 
children’s courts and courts of domestic relations. and 
a host of activities in behalf of immigrants and in behalf 
of the needy and unfortunate. Surely, in all this list, 
there is some one thing to which each graduate of the 
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College of New Rochelle can devote her training and at 
least part of her time. 

Speaking of social work,. has it ever occurred to you 
what you might do as educated Catholic women to cope 
with the problem of immigration to take but a single ex- 
ample? Immigration is one of our grave problems, and 
it is one with which every intelligent Catholic should 
especially inform himself or herself. The America of 
tomorrow is bound to be influenced profoundly by the 
immigration of yesterday and today. Thousands of 
Europeans enter our ports every year, bringing with them 
the traditions and speech of their varied native lands. Of 
these thousands, a majority are Catholics by birth and 
heritage. . 

Yet it is notorious that until recently we native-born 
American Catholics have failed to deal with these immi- 
grants in any large and comprehensive way. We have 
heen too inclined to view Catholicism in America as a 
religion for persons of Irish descent, or occasionally of 
German or French descent, and to neglect, if not to 


despise, our spiritual kinship with Italians, Poles, Czechs, 
ani other gifted nationalities of Central and Eastern 
Europe. Far be it from me to deny that God specially 
loves the Irish; but far be it from me likewise to affirm 
that the Catholic Church in America exists solely, or even 
chiefly, for citizens of Irish extraction. 


AMERICAN CATHOLIC ZEAL. 


Why not think of ourselves as we actually are?— - 
Americans. If we get this idea firmly fixed in our minds, 
we shall then clearly appreciate the need of truly Arveri- 
canizing all our immigrants, regardless of language or 
nationality. And if, at the same time, we are convirced, 
as we should be, that Catholicism is the spiritual stimulus 
and goal of the best Americanism, then we shall labor 
in season and out of season to preserve the Faith of our 
immigrants and to make them good and useful American 
citizens. To these ends you graduates of the College of 
New Rochelle can contribute potently. All of you can 
develop a sympathy for our immigrants and an under- 
standing of their problems. Such of you as become 
teachers can interest yourselves not only in the children 
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of immigrants, but also, through these. children, in the 
family itself. Many of you will be in a position to teach 
Sunday-school classes and by other means to instil into 
the minds of our immigrants a thorough knowledge of our 
holy religion and into their hearts a burning loye for it. 

Greater knowledge and greater service—these are the 
twin goals toward which [I would point you, ladies of 
New Rochelle. But when all is said and done, the one 
fact remains that the onward march and eventual triumph 
of Catholicism in the United States are absolutely de- 
pendent upon the faith and conduct of such young women 
as you. You are not only the women of tomorrow, but 
the wives and mothers of tomorrow. Because this is a 
truism, do not underestimate its significance., From the be- 
ginning of the human race, it has been the clear law of 
nature and of God that man shall be born of woman. It 
has been a law, scarcely less clear, that woman shall 
set for her age and country the standard of morality 
either low or high. Sin came into the world through 
the pride and pleasure of a woman; and through the 
pain and humility of another woman salvation came. 

In our fair country, in this garden of the United States, 
you young women graduates of the College of New 
Rochelle must lift up your souls, even as that Greatest 
of Women almost two thousands years ago. In this 
garden you must assume that queenly attitude for which 
your birth and training have prepared you. You your- 
selves must be real queens of this garden. 

It was John Ruskin, you will recall, who talked of 
“Queens’ Gardens.” His imperishable lecture on the 
subject, I would remind you, is contained in “Sesame and 
Lilies” ; it should be read and re-read by every one of 
you. It is so singularly applicable to American Catho- 
lic young women that in conclusion this afternoon I quote 
its last lines. Christ Himself, Ruskin says, is waiting for 
you at the gate of this garden. “He is waiting always— 
waiting to take your hand—ready to go down to see the 
fruits of the valley, to see whether the vine has flourished, 
and the pomegranate budded. There you shall see with 
Him the little tendrils of the vines that His hand is guid- 
ing—there you shall see the pomegranate springing where 
His hand cast the sanguine seed ;—more: you shall see 
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the troops of the Angel keepers that, with their wings, 
wave away the hungry birds from the pathsides where He 
has sown, and call to each other between the vineyard 
rows, “Take us the foxes, the little foxes, that spoil the 
vines, for our vines have tender grapes.’ Oh—you queens 
—you queens among the hills and happy greenwood of 
this land of yours, shall the foxes have holes, and the 
birds of the air have nests; and, in your cities, shall the 
stones cry out against you, that they are the only pillows 
where the Son of Man can lay His head ?” 





The Four Loyalties 


ln Address Delivered to the Class of 1922, College of 
Mount Saint Vincent, on May 30. 
Mrs. Nora Cotter BrosNAN 

OUR Grace, Right Reverend and Reverend Fathers, 

dear Mother and Sisters, dear Friends, and Mem- 
bers of the Class of 1922: On a bright May morning 
in the year 1847, speaking to a small band of Sisters of 
Charity, in a little old-fashioned house that stood in Mc- 
Gowan’s Pass near the present northern boundary of what 
is now Central Park, Archbishop Hughes, stalwart 
champion of faith and education, said: “You will con- 
secrate this house by the fervor of your prayers, by your 
devotion to duty, and thus you will prosper. From these 
humble beginnings God will be glorified in your works.” 
Inspiring words! Prophetic vision! These beginnings 
were the Mount Saint Vincent of today. 

Seventy-five years have passed, and another May-day 
finds us gathered around our Most Reverend Archbishop 
and President, beloved of us all! Our guide, our father, 
our inspiration; worthy successor of the fearless Arch- 
bishop Hughes, the gentle Cardinal McCloskey, the saintly 
Archbishop Corrigan, and of the late, dear and honored 
Cardinal Farley, founder of the College of Mount Saint 
Vincent. We are assembled even as those of the long- 
ago: joyous maidens, happy parents and friends, noble, 
self-sacrificing, sweetly enduring Sisters of Charity, who 
are now surrounded by a large following of justly proud 
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alumnae, by a learned and devoted college faculty, and 
by many distinguished guests, of the clergy and laity. 

How happy am I, returning to the scenes of my girl- 
hood, as an elder sister, the privileged one chosen to ad- 
dress the class of 1922! I.come as the representative 
of a long line of succeeding classes, to express their well- 
known and proven love for Alma Mater, and in their name 
and in my own, dear sister alumnae, to speak a word 
of parting ere you leave these hallowed convent halls; 
and.a word of greeting, to welcome you as you step forth 
into a wider sphere, to take up your work in the world, 
or in the cloister, as your choice may be. 


Our DIAMOND JUBILEE 


This is our diamond jubilee year! How wonderful and 
how glorious an achievement it marks! For those who 
planned and builded, the retrospect has memories of dark 
days as well as bright. It holds, however, few regrets, if 
any; nor errors, for wise counselors, Divinely appointed, 
always led the way. Upward and onward has been the 
progress of our beloved Mount Saint Vincent through 
each succeeding decade, winning for itself the reputation 
it now enjoys, as a famous convent school. Nor did this 
goal satisfy the zealous laborers in the cause of religion 
and of Catholic education, for in 1910, the convent school 
became the College of Mount Saint Vincent, the first 
Catholic college for women in the City of New York. 

Is it not then appropriate, that on this commencement 
day, we are inspired to choose our theme from the his: 
tory and traditions of this dear school. From that source 
many lessons may be drawn. I shall select but one. I 
would have you take it away with you to be kept ever 
green as a treasured memento of this, your commence- 
ment day. It is the lesson of loyalty. The loyalty for 
which the Mount has ever been distinguished, in its teach- 
ings, and in the lives of its daughters. The loyalty which 
the Sisters of Charity, as an infant community, learned 
at the deathbed of their saintly foundress, Mother Seton. 
whose dying words were, “Be loyal children of the 
Church.” Loyalty four-fold is the lesson I would seek 
to impress upon you: Loyalty to your college, loyalty 
to your home, loyalty to your country, and loyalty to 
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God, as true daughters of Mother Church. Be loyal to 
your college. Its ideal environment has been the scene 
of many happy days for you. Remember it as a place 
to which you may ever return and ever find a hearty wel- 
come. Direct students to her doors. Share with her the 
wisdom and the experience gathered through the passing 
years, that she may be able to keep pace with new edu- 
cational developments. Aid her financially when possible 
that this college of ours with no endowment save the 
protection of Divine Providence and the zeal and devo- 
tion of the children of the Church may not fall behind 
for want of material aid. Let your corner of the world 
learn from you to know Mount Saint Vincent: her 
ideals, her hopes, her deeds, her needs. Sound loud her 
praise, tell of her loyalty to you and to your sister alumnae, 
and of vour loyalty to her. 


LoyaLty To HoME 


Be loyal to your home. To the parents who have 
sacrificed so much, you owe a debt that you alone can 
pay. When for them the shadows lengthen, and the 
days grow dark, bring back to them by cheerful, loving 
service, scme of the joyful memories of earlier days. 
When for you the time arrives to leave the parental home, 
to trust your future to another of your choice, go forth 
as the maker of a home whose foundation will be love 
and loyalty to each other, and to the family with which 
you may be blessed by God. This is the greatest need of the 
hour. Shifting currents and contending forces seek to 
shatter it. The attack is made from many sides and 
under various disguises. Be on guard. It can be met only 
by renewed devotion to the model shown us in the humble 
home of Nazareth and to the virtues practised therein. 
You are children of Mary. Let “Mary, who was the 
whitest flower, the ever-blessed Mary-Mother of God! 
Chaste lily of the earth!,” be your guiding star. You 
have learned to study, and to love this holy home at your 
own fireside, under the tutelage of your good parents. 
Promote this devotion by your words and your example. 

Be interested in your civic, social and literary duties, 
hut in all, practise the lessons taught in college days, in 
the college whose women have been well-styled, the makers 
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of homes. Prove that the college woman can be modern 
yet modest, witty without being frivolous, energetic with- 
out being over-aggressive, because she is filled with the 
calm peace of spirit, born of self-sacrifice and self-con- 
trol. Keep the fire of love and loyalty burning brightly 
and transmit it to your children. 


LoyaLty To CouNTRY 


Be loyal to your country. From recent experience we 
have learned what it means to be loyal and steadfast in 
time of war. I would have you practise a loyalty that 
needs no strife or danger to call it into play. We are 
now by constitutional right, voters of this great com- 
monwealth. As such we have serious duties to discharge, 
difficult problems to solve. To the Catholic college woman, 
trained for the moment, we shall naturally look for 
guidance in their solution. 

You know your country’s history, you have studied 
the science of government and kindred topics in prepa- 
ration for the duties of citizenship. Without infringing 
in the least on the duties toward the home which I have 
previously emphasized, your life may be so ordered that 
you will take your place, and make your influence felt, 
in all matters that affect the public good; to the end that 
shame and bigotry may be discouraged, that wise laws may 
be enacted, and being enactéd, may be respected and 
obeyed. Let your motto be, “‘My country right o1 
wrong. If right, to be kept right; if wrong, to be made 
right.” 


LoyaLty To Gop 


Above all, be loyal daughters of the Church. Skep- 
ticism, indifference, irreverence, should find no response 
in the mind or heart of a Mount girl. It is hardly pos- 
sible in the present state of society, not to find one’s self 
at times surrounded by temptations alluring and dan- 
gerous, plausible even to the educated mind. Be ever 
alert to resist, until certain that they will stand the test 
of faith. Your training will enable you to judge where 
science must yield and where faith alone can illumine 
your path. Keep the Faith! Hold fast to the tradi- 
tions of high and abiding respect for authority, for secular 
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rulers, for the clergy, for Hierarchy, for the Supreme 
Pontiff of Holy Church. At all times, in all places, pro- 
daim the love, the loyalty which a daughter of Mount 
Saint Vincent owes to the Church of God. 

And now, my dear graduates, as I look upon your 
bright and happy faces, I read high resolve, of faith 
and hope and love. I read the prophecy of great things 
that are to be. I see glimpses of dreams, rosy dreams 
of girlhood that are yours today. Hold, hold the memory 
of those dreams, for dreams can be fashioned into deeds. 
Do well the things at hand and the things you aspire to 
will come to hand. Keep ever that broad and comprehen- 
sive outlook upon life so well described as “the wide 
vision, the long vision, the vision splendid.” So pass 
through the sunshine and the shadow of life making the 
world a better, a sweeter, and a purer place because of 
your passage. 





The Sisters and Religious Education 


S CATTERED over our beloved country your schools 
and colleges have been arenas of sacrifice and self- 
denial, of holiest example, and of dauntless courage in 
face of difficulties before which brave and strong men 
would not have been ashamed to quit their posts. You 
have preached to the little ones of your sex by word and 
deed the sweet evangel of good manners, perfect courtesy 
of speech and bearing, all the gentle amenities of civilized 
intercourse, such as Catholic social tradition had commit- 
ted them to you. It is owing to you in no small measure 
that the quiet magnetism of good women has not failed 
from our American society, and that the daughters of the 
humblest and the poorest citizen are equipped with those 
unspeakable charms which innocence of life and sincere - 
affection never fail to develop in youth, when visible and 
tangible in its teachers and guides. 

And lest this praise seem to come from a partial and 
interested quarter, let a non-Catholic woman be heard in 
praise of the education which our Catholic Sisterhoods are 
today bestowing upon nearly two million children. 

“To me it is the atmosphere of the convent school which 
is its chief charm, the calm, the peacefulness that comes 
irom the discipline, the ideals and the sacrifices which make 
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up the daily life of the community. The nuns, with their 
soft tread, their quiet voices and unquestioning submission 
to a higher will, have such poise, such character, that daily 
association with them leaves its stamp on the young minds 
in their care. 

“The nuns can command a respect and veneration that 
the best of secular teachers must strive to win and then 
strive even harder to hold. The mere fact that the nuns 
have sacrificed all worldly things and ambitions for an 
ideal, for their Faith, compels a certain deference. The 
important fact that their pupils know nothing of their lives, 
their family, their friends and their experiences, ‘keeps 
them on a pedestal as nothing else can. 

“Their entire time is spent on religious and class duties. 
No other aims, ambitions or interests come to detract from 
the time and energy put on these. The result is a con- 
centration and effort such as no other teachers interested 
in their own affairs could possibly give. No hurry, no 
envy, no rivalry, no home cares, no financial worries, no 
social duties can sap their mental forces and their strength. 
The day holds no other obligation beyond that first great 
duty of prayer to and veneration of the Lord for love of 
whom they renounced the world. Their teaching is done 
with a thoroughness and concentration which cannot be 
excelled. 

“Another subtle influence for the best is the matter of 
dress. The garb of an Order imparts a certain dignity, the 
similarity of appearance prevents criticism, jibes and 
emulation. A child becomes so accustomed to the dress 
of the nuns that it is never consciously thought of and 
helps again to make the reverend teacher ‘one set apart’ 
which at certain ages of girlhood is most important. Then, 
vital indeed is the fact that the teachers are living under 
the visible signs of a strict discipline. It helps one to sub- 
mit to rules and regulations to know that the maker of the 
rules is herself submissive to another. It is an inspiration 
at the age when one begins to reason out things for one- 
self, but long before that time, children, who are like sheep 
in that they follow a leader, unconsciously feel the impetus 
that comes from living with a good example. For the 
practical standards that will help one face fearJessly an 
exacting world there is nothing finer than the example the 
nuns set.” 
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